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THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


Or all the national highways, before the era 
of railways, the one most used was that lead- 
ing northwards from London, along the eastern 
side of the island, to York and the interme- 
diate towns. The Great North Road, as it has 
been called from time immemorial, did not, 
however, terminate at York, although that city 
in the old days was the metropolis of Northern 
England; but was continued to Edinburgh, 
thus forming a direct communication between 
the two capitals. 

In the time of the Romans, the importance 
of the route was recognised. Watling Street— 
although it did not coincide at all points with 
its successor—ran in much the same direction ; 
but new towns springing up in the more direct 
line between London and York, the old Roman 
Road was in time deserted and lost. Along 
with the disappearance of the Roman roads, 
disappeared the art of road-making. Up to the 
time when Acts of Parliament and the increase 
of traffic made it necessary to keep the roads 
in some state of repair, the Great North Road 
was a ditchless and hedgeless track for the 
most part of its length, and so difficult to 
follow in places, that guides had to be employed 
by those who did not know it. On one of the 
Lincolnshire moors there was, until compara- 
tively recent times, a lighthouse to guide travel- 
lers in the right direction. The road, as it 
existed up to the seventeenth century, was 
innocent of any making, all the making it ever 
received being from the tramp of the count- 
less feet and hoofs which passed over it. Such 
being the free-and-easy style of the road- 
making of our ancestors, its normal state may 
easily be conceived. 

In 1680 the state of the road from Edin- 
burgh to London, four miles out of the former 
place, was described in the Privy-council 
Records of that year as in so dreadful a state 
that passengers took their lives in their hands 
when they ventured upon it; ‘either by their 


coaches overturning, their horse falling, their 
earts breaking, their loads casting and horse 
stumbling, the poor people with the burdens 
on their backs sorely grieved and discouraged ; 
moreover, strangers do often exclaim thereat.’ 
The exclamations of strangers need not have 
troubled the Privy-council, as the roads were 
in much the same state from one end of the 
land to the other. 

The first stage-coach between the two capitals 
appears to have been started in 1658. It ran 
once a fortnight, and the fare was four pounds. 
The time taken to the journey is not accurately 
known ; but between York and London it was 
four days. This lavish system of communica- 
tion was not, however, kept up, as, in 1763, 
the coach ran between London and Edinburgh 
once a month only, taking a fortnight, if the 
weather was favourable, to the journey. 

In the days of stage-coaches, people some- 
times clubbed together and hired a _post-chaise 
for their journey, as being quicker and less 
expensive ; and Scottish newspapers occasion- 
ally contained advertisements to the effect that 
a person about to proceed to London would be 
glad to hear of a fellow ‘adventurer’ or two 
bent on the same journey, to share the expense. 

In 1754 a heroic effort was made to improve 
the London and Edinburgh coach. The Edin- 
burgh Courant for that year contained the 
following advertisement : ‘The Edinburgh Stage- 
coach, for the better accommodation of pass- 
engers, will be altered to a New Genteel 
Two-end Glass Coach Machine, being on steel 
springs, exceeding light, and easy to go in ten 
days in summer, and twelve in winter; to set 
out the first Tuesday in March, and continue it 
from Hosea Eastgate’s, the “Coach and Horses,” 
in Dean Street, Soho, London; and from John 
Somerville’s, in the Canongate, Edinburgh, &c. 
Passengers to pay as usual.—Performed, if God 
permits, by your dutiful servant, Hosza Easv- 
GATE.’ 

There were some conservative souls, however, 
who scorned to use coaches, and preferred the 
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good old way. One of these was Lord Mon- 
boddo, the Scottish judge, who persisted in 
riding on horseback to London when he had 
occasion ; as he said, it was unmanly to sit in 
a box drawn by brutes. Another, about the 
same time, was Mr Barclay of Ury, the member 
for Kincardineshire; but he scorned even a 
horse. When he went to London, he walked. 

A journey on the Great North Road in the 
middle of the eighteenth century was not all 
pleasure, even in the glass coach, but was as 
exciting and dangerous as any one could reason- 
ably wish. Why was it, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barnet, especially at night, that 
the coachman kept a keener and more anxious 
lookout than usual? Why did the guard look 
to the priming of his blunderbuss, notwith- 
standing that that instrument seldom did any 
mischief? Why did the passengers anxiously 
whisper together and peer out into the dark- 
ness? Why did those who had firearms por- 
tentously examine them? Why! Because this 
was the particular hunting-ground of the 
renowned Dick Turpin. Here he was wont to 
wait in some darksome nook and ‘hold up’ 
the passing traveller. When the word of com- 
mand came, blunderbusses and pistols were for- 
gotten, and their valiant possessors submitted 
to be fleeced like lambs. And here might be 
mentioned Turpin’s famous ride to York; but, 
like many other doings of cherished heroes, it 
has been scouted by the historian, in the vulgar 
desire to keep to the level of sordid fact. 
Dick Turpin was not the only gentleman of 
the road, however; he had imitators, who 
on the f all the way to York; 

ut they had not always his success. Here and 
there, a grim reminder swinging in the wind 
testified to the uncertainty of human affairs as 
exemplified on the Great North Road. But 
the highwayman was only one of the dangers. 
If the coach escaped being upset in the ruts, 
or stuck in the mud, or engulfed in a slough, 
or set afloat on the floods of Lincolnshire, or 
buried in the snow in winter, then the traveller 
might hope to arrive at the end of his journey 
alive. It is little wonder, taking all these con- 
siderations into account, that the intending trav- 
eller made his will, and solemnly took leave of 
his weeping family before setting out on a journey. 

If the roads were bad, the coaches themselves 
were often not above reproach. Axle-trees had 
a habit of breaking, with disastrous results ; and 
wheels came off so frequently, that it was taken 
as a matter of course. Dean Ramsay relates 
an anecdote of one of the North stage-coaches. 
A gentleman sitting in the coach at Berwick 
was inconvenienced by a copious stream of 
rain-water that descended upon him from a hole 
in the roof. On calling the coachman’s atten- 
tion to it, all the satisfaction he got was the 
quiet, unmoved may ° ‘Ay, mony a ane has 
complained o’ that hole.’ 

There was another vehicle, besides the stage- 
coach, which held the road until well on 
towards the end of the eighteenth century ; 
this was the stage-wagon. As the stage-coach 
was not for ge aes money, the wagon was 
calculated to meet all requirements as regards 
cheapness. Thus, the York and London wagon, 
besides carrying merchandise, carried passengers 


between these two cities at the rate of a 
shilling a day; but one did not require to be 
in a hurry, as the journey took fourteen days, 

In 1784 a new era in coaching commenced, 
for in that year the mails were first carried 
by coach ; before this, from the earliest times, 
they had been carried by postboys on 
horseback. The first regular post between 
London and Edinburgh was established in 
1635. It was usually despatched twice 
a week, but in winter only once, and took 
three days to the journey. This was remark- 
able celerity for the times, although, in 1603, 
Robert Carey, son of Lord Hunsdon, galloped 
to Edinburgh with the news of the death of 
Queen Elizabeth in three days; but this 
was considered marvellous. Notwithstanding 
this rapidity, the news of the abdication of 
James II. in 1688 took three months to reach 
Orkney. By 1715 the speed of the mails had 
fallen off, for the Edinburgh post then took 
six days; but, owing to the vehement remon- 
strances of the towns on the route, their speed 
was accelerated to three and a half or four days, 
This could not have been any great exertion, 
as the mails in those days were not very heavy, 
as instanced in the year 1745, when the Edin- 
burgh mail arrived one day with only one letter. 

The post, like the stage, had its dangers and 
adventures. When the floods were out in Lin- 
coln and Norfolk, the post was delayed for 
days, and sometimes weeks; and in winter, 
when the roads were blocked, it was sometimes 
interrupted for months. There were dangers 
of a kind which we should hardly have ex- 
pected. The mail which left Edinburgh on 
the 20th of November 1725 reached Berwick in 
safety, but was never afterwards heard of, 
neither postboy, horse, nor mail-bags. It is sup- 

ed that in crossing the sands between Holy 
sland and the mainland, over which his road 
lay, the postboy was confused by a fog, and 
rode in the direction of the sea, where he 
perished. In winter, too, postboys frequently 
perished among the snow. 

But the danger above all others which the 
mail had to encounter was that from highway- 
men, a were waylaid at every turn, 
and the postbags rifled. This was so common, 
that ‘robbing the mail’ became a proverbial 
saying. Postboys seldom showed fight, being 
no match for a well-armed and mounted high- 
wayman ; indeed, if all tales be true, postboys 
themselves were not immaculate, for Mr Palmer 
-— : ‘The mails are generally entrusted to some 
idle boy withous character, mounted on a worn- 


out hack; and who, so far from being able to 


defend himself or escape from a robber, is 
much more ~~ | to be in league with him.’ 
About 1780, Mr Palmer drew up a scheme 
for the reorganisation of the postal system, 
and submitted it to Mr Pitt. He had been 
led to do so by the slow rate of the post as 
compared with stage-coaches, which had then 
attained some degree of efficiency. Pitt was 
so struck with Mr Palmer’s scheme, that he 
made him Comptroller-general, in order to 
carry it out, almer’s scheme was that the 
mails should be carried by coach instead of on 
horseback, thereby at least doubling the rate of 
speed ; for by this time the old order of things 
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had become reversed, and stage-coach travel- 
ling was quicker than the post. 

Like the introduction of stage-coaches, the 
introduction of mail-coaches was violently op- 

sel. One post-office official expressed aston- 
ishment that ‘any dissatisfaction or desire for 
change should exist ;’ that the post-office was 
excellently managed, and could not be improved 
upon; and also that he ‘could not see why 
the post should be the swiftest conveyance in 
England.’ The arming of the guards, which 
Palmer suggested, was objected to, as likely to 
add murder to the crime of robbery, ‘for when 
once desperate fellows had determined upon 
robbery, resistance would lead to murder. But 
Pitt was adamant, and the coaches were started. 

The first mail-coach to Edinburgh started in 
1784, and took three nights and two days to 
the journey. The introduction of mail-coaches 
caused a revolution in travelling. Carrying 
passengers, and being better made, appointed, 
and horsed, and travelling at a faster rate of 
speed, and, moreover, being subsidised by the 
Post-office, they were from the first a most 
formidable rival to the stage-coaches. The stage- 
coaches, on the other hand, could not afford to 
be left behind, and soon, in point of equip- 
ment and speed, were equal to the mails. 
Under pressure of this competition, and also 
on the active interference of Government, the 
roads began to be better made and kept, and 
soon the ordinary rate of travelling for both 
mail and stage coaches was about eight miles 
an hour, But even this did not please every- 
body, not on the ground of its not being fast 
enough, but because it was too fast. It was 
gravely asserted that several people had died of 
affection of the brain on their arrival in London, 
owing to the too rapid motion through the air ! 

About 1820, travelling on the North Road 
was much improved by the new system of road- 
making introduced by Macadam; and about 
this time, also, an altogether new road between 
London and Edinburgh was contemplated. 
Telford was the engineer chosen. The road 
was to be as straight as possible, thus reverting 
to the plan of the Romans, The part between 
Morpeth and Edinburgh was completed about 
1824, It went by Wecien, Coldstream, up 
Lauderdale, by Soutra Hill, to Edinburgh. The 
larger portion between Morpeth and London, 
after some years spent in surveys, was at last 
decided upon ; and a hundred salen of the New 
Great North Road between London and York 
were actually laid out, when the works were 
finally stopped by the advent of railways. 

By this time, coaching had attained its acme 
of perfection. The maroon-coloured mail-coach, 
with its four-in-hand team and_scarlet-coated 
guard with his ‘yard of tin’ or horn, and the 
equally well-appointed stage-coach, were flashing 
up and down all parts of the road at an aver- 
age speed of nine and ten miles an hour, The 
time for the mails was forty-two hours twenty- 
three minutes from London to Edinburgh ; and 
forty-five hours thirty-nine minutes from Edin- 
burgh to London; and these times were kept, 
not to a minute or two, but to the minute. 
This was surprising, considering the loads they 
sometimes had to carry. The mail-coach, besides 
the postbags—sometimes a load in themselves— 


carried four inside and three outside passengers 
with their luggage. The stage-coach carried 
four inside and twelve outside passengers and 
luggage, which was piled on the roof, and 
when it had a full complement, looked like 
a mountain on wheels. Just before the intro- 
duction of railways, as many as seven coaches 
ran between and Edinburgh daily. 

Barnet, the first stage northwards from Lon- 
don, was at this time the grand junction for 
all the coaching lines to the northern parts of 
the kingdom. A continual procession passed 
through it at all hours of the day and night, 
and the sound of the guard’s horn was as 
familiar as the railway whistle is to-day at 
Willesden. 

In spite of good roads and good coaches, 
travelling still had its dangers, especially in 
winter. In January 1814 the Edinburgh mail 
stuck in the snow, and the bags had to be 
forwarded to Alnwick on horseback. Eight 
horses were required to draw the down mail 
between York and Newcastle. In this year, 
too, Macready mentions in his Reminiscences 
that it was necessary to cut a passage for some 
miles through the snow in the neighbourhood 
of Berwick ; and he says that, if he had delayed 
his journey for another day, he would not 
have got south for six weeks, the roads being 
blocked for that time between Edinburgh and 
Newcastle. In December 1836 was one of the 
severest snow-storms that ever occurred in this 
country. Communications were everywhere 
stopped, the mail and stage coaches being com- 
pletely disorganised. Coaches were caught wher- 
ever o happened to be, and buried in the 
snow. The town of St Albans was completely 
filled with them, unable to proceed up or down 
the road. In some parts of the country, all 
trace of the road was lost, and the coachmen, 
when they could proceed at all, had in many 
instances to find their way by guess. 

In the end, the London and Edinburgh coach 
was gradually elbowed off the road by the rail- 
way. As the railway advanced northwards, so 
the coach receded. Tts last run was between 
Edinburgh and Berwick; and this was finally 
iven up on the opening of the Edinburgh and 

erwick Railway in 1846. After this, the 
Great North Road was the Great North Road 
no more; from a national highway teeming 
with life, it became a mere country road, in 
places grass-grown and deserted. 

The old coach, although it had its dangers 
and inconveniences, had a degree of romance 
about it which the railway, with all its comfort 
and expedition, does not possess. Although the 
traveller had at times to endure rain, sleet, 
and snow, yet what could be pleasanter than 
bowling along at twelve or thirteen miles an 
hour in the crisp morning air, all nature fresh 
and bright? In the stirring times when _ the 
century was young, it was the coach which 
spread the tidings of victory through the land. 

e can imagine the anxious crowds that 
awaited the mail at every stage, and the ring- 
ing cheer, as the coachman’s beaming face and 
the sprig of holly in his hat announced another 
victory. The coachman was a mighty man in 
those days, not in name, but in reality; he 
was the king of the road, at whose nod all else 
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must stand aside. To sit beside him was a 
age and to know him was an honour; 
ut these days are past—both he and his 
occupation are gone. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
By Joun K. Leys, Author of The Lindsays, &c. 
CHAPTER XXII.—THE TRIAL. 


At the next sittings of the Central Criminal 
Court, a day was appointed for the trial of 

Adelaide, Lady Boldon, and Hugh Thesiger, 
for the murder of James Felix. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the 
trial, which happened to be a Saturday, the 
doors of the court-house were besieged by the 
public as early as nine o'clock. It was lucky 
that Terence O'Neil was on the spot, to coax 
here and bully there, and bribe a sour-visaged 
policeman, else Lieutenant Thesiger and _ his 
wife, the old Rector and Adelaide’s mother, 
would never have been able to squeeze their 
way in. Marjory was there too. She could not 
imagine what folly had possessed her sister to 
give herself up to the police for a crime which, 
the girl felt certain, she had never committed. 
As for Sir Richard Boldon’s will, Marjory had 
not the slightest doubt that it had lain in the 
drawer of the writing-table ever since her 
brother-in-law’s death, and that Mr Felix had 
either overlooked it, or had pretended not to 
find it when he sought for it on the day of 
the funeral. As to the murder of Mr Felix, 
Marjory maintained that he had taken the drug 
himself, and that the chemist and his son were 
simply mistaken in imagining that they recog- 
nised a fragment of one of their labels on the 
bit of broken glass found in Hugh’s bedroom. 
At any rate, she believed, Adelaide could not 
be guilty of such a crime as that. She must 
have accused herself falsely, with the one idea 
of standing between her lover and danger. Mr 
and Mrs Bruce, and indeed the public generally, 
took this view of the matter. There were a 
few, however, and amongst them were many 
halitués of the Old Bailey, who believed that 
both were alike guilty; and there were some 
who thought that, in spite of appearances to 
the contrary, Lady Boldon was the chief, if not 
the only criminal, and that Thesiger had done 
what he had done solely in order to screen her 
from the consequences of her crime. Of course, 
O’Neil and all Hugh’s personal friends were of 
this number. The unemployed members of the 
bar crowded the benches allotted to them, and 
betted freely as to whether one prisoner, or 
both, or neither, would be convicted. 

A little Queen’s ap- 
peared an ushed their way through the 
crowd till a reached the front con at the 
barristers’ seats. The first was a quiet, gentle- 


that he could not command Mr Tempest’s 
services. His name was Griffith, and he had 
a great reputation for a bulldog-like tenacity, 
which sometimes enabled him to win a case 
that had seemed hopelessly bad. O’Neil fol- 
lowed close behind him. 

The two Q.C.s exchanged a few words; but 
presently another ‘silk’ came in, a little man 
with a withered face, a gentle tone, and a 
hesitating manner. Immediately, the Solicitor- 
— stopped talking to Griffith and addressed 

imself to the new-comer. ‘Hallo, Soames, who 
are you for?’ 

‘I believe I’m for the lady,’ said Soames in 
his usual soft accents. 

‘Most appropriate, ’m sure. Instructed by 
family solicitors, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes—solicitors of ly Boldon’s father, an- 
swered Mr Soames. 

Sir Edward turned to his brief; and in a 
few minutes more the judge, Mr Justice Cherry, 
entered the court. 

‘Put Lady Boldon and Hugh Thesiger into 
the box,’ said the clerk of arraigns; and in a 
few seconds the two prisoners appeared. Evi- 
dently, they had not been allowed to see one 
another until that moment; for each of them, 
before so much as glancing up at the crowded 
court, looked first of all into the other’s eyes. 

O'Neil, who was watching them intently, was 
surprised. Hugh’s look was rather one of 
reproach, gentle, yet with some sternness in it 
—reproach and sorrow, rather than pity. Lady 
Boldon’s look was that of a woman whiose 
emotion is too great for words, 

Chairs were provided ; and the two prisoners 
were seated side by side, but a few feet apart 

‘You appear for the prosecution, I su 5 
Sir ’ asked the 

‘Yes, m’lord. Mr Tempest is with me,’ said 
the Solicitor-general, barely rising from his 
seat. 

‘Who appears for Lady Boldon ?’ 

‘I do, m’lord—Mr Wylie and I, said Mr 
Soames. 

‘And who is for Mr Thesiger?’ 

‘No one, my lord. I prefer to conduct my 
own defence, came in clear, ringing tones from 
the dock. Hugh was standing up, his head 
thrown back a Tittle, his mouth firmly set. 
There was a rustle, then a sudden hush in 
the court. O’Neil, greatly distressed, rose from 
his seat, and turned towards his friend, with 
an imploring look on his face. Hugh did not 
seem to see him; he kept his gaze fixed upon 
the judge. 

Mr Griffith also rose to his feet, and glared, 
first at the prisoner, then at O’Neil—who paid 
no attention to him—and finally at the 


manly man, the Solicitor-general, Sir ward 
Spencer. He ‘led’ for the prosecution. The | 
other was tall and spare—gaunt, indeed, of | 
figure, with a hard eye and a determined air 
even when there was no occasion for pugnacity. | 
This was the counsel whom O’Neil had selected | 
for the defence of his friend, when he heard | 
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judge. 

' don’t understand this, my lord,’ he said. 
‘I was retained to defend Hugh Thesiger in the 
regular way. Of course, if he has changed his 
mind ’—— 

‘You had better leave your case to Mr 
Griffith, said Mr Justice Cherry to the prisoner 
in — tones, bending over his desk. ‘It 
could not be in better hands.’ 


‘I am sure of that, my lord; but I prefer 
to take my own course,’ was the answer. 
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‘Of course, if you insist—but I strongly advise 
ou’—— 

‘I fear I must insist,’ said Thesiger calmly ; 
and the judge said no more. 

‘I sup we had better take Hugh 
Thesiger’s case first, said the judge; and 
Hugh, who had reseated himself, immediately 
rose again to his feet. 

‘Hugh Thesiger, said the clerk of the 
arraigns, ‘you stand indicted that, on the 14th 
day of September last, you did wilfully, 
maliciously, and feloniously slay and murder 
one James Felix. Another count in the indict- 
ment charges you with the manslaughter of 
the said James Felix.—How say you, Hugh 
Thesiger, are you guilty, or not guilty ? 

There was a dead stillness in the court for 
an instant, which was broken by Hugh’s voice, 
low, but perfectly clear: ‘Not guilty of murder. 
I plead guilty to the manslaughter.’ 

A cry from the dock—a cry that reached to 
the farthest corners of the court, and Lady 
Boldon rose up, her hands clasped before her. 
‘No! No! No! It was not he. Don’t let him 


say he did it It was I—I will confess 
it 


‘Sit down, Lady Boldon; I cannot listen to 
you, said the judge sternly. ‘Your motive 
may be a very generous one; I have no doubt 
it is. But you cannot be allowed to interfere 
with the course of justice. If you speak again, 
I must order you to be ls Mr Thesiger’s 
~ is, in effect, one of not guilty, unless)-—— 

e paused, and glanced at Sir Edward Spencer, 
who had been talking in whispers with Mr 
Tempest and Mr Perowne, who was sitting at 
the solicitors’ table in front of him. As the 
judge made that significant pause, the Solicitor- 
general rose. 

‘IT have been consulting with my friend,’ he 
said ; ‘and he agrees with me that the evidence 
will not carry the case beyond the point of 
manslaughter. If your lordship has no objec- 
tion, I am prepared, on behalf of the Crown, 
to accept the plea of Guilty of Manslaughter 
which the prisoner has tendered.’ 

‘I think you are taking a very proper course, 
said Mr Justice Cherry. ‘There is no evidence 
of an intention to kill: stupefaction would 
serve any re the prisoner may have had 
equally well.’ 

‘Just so, my lord, said Sir Edward. 

Then, after an inquiring glance at the bench, 
the clerk of arraigns proceeded to say—‘ Hugh 
Thesiger, another indictment charges you with 
stealing, on the 14th day of September last, 
from the executors of the said James Felix, a 
certain document, to wit, a will; and another 
count in the indictment charges you under the 
statute with concealing the said will.—How 
say you, Hugh Thesiger, are you guilty, or not 
guilty 

‘I plead guilty, my lord, he said quietly. 

‘Guilty on both counts?’ asked the clerk of 
the arraigns, dipping his pen in the ink to 
make a record of the pleas. 

‘Yes. 

Lady Boldon lifted her tear-stained face for 
one instant, and looked at her lover. She 
leant towards him, and seemed about to got 
but he appeared not to be conscious of her 


wish, and remained standing perfectly still, his 
eyes on the ground. 

‘You can stand down,’ said the clerk of 
arraigns. As Hugh moved to obey, he glanced, 
by chance, at the bench, and found that the 
judge was observing him with a strange inquir- 
Ing look, as if he would have liked very much 
to 7 one or two questions to him. 

little disconcerted by the judge’s gaze, 
Hugh sat down. <A policeman touched him on 
the arm, to intimate that he might go below, 
as it was evident that sentence was not going 
to be passed at the moment. Hugh had a 
sovereign ready in his waistcoat pocket, and he 
slipped it into the man’s hand. ‘Wait till you 
are told to remove me,’ he whispered ; and the 
man let him be. 

Lady Boldon was now called on to plead ; 
and in a hardly audible voice, she answered, 
‘Not guilty.’ 

Then the trial began with a speech from the 
Solicitor-general—a speech that was studiously 
moderate in tone, quiet and unpretentious in 
manner, and absolutely free from clap-trap, but 
clear as crystal, and all the more convincing 
and effective from its moderation. He began 
by narrating the facts concerning Sir Richard 
Boldon’s marriage, and his death, and the 
general surprise that was felt when it was 
discovered that in virtue of a will which Sir 
Richard Boldon had made soon after his 
mariage, the Roby estate ed to his widow 
for her life. Sir Edward Spencer then went 
on to speak of the attachment which had 
sprung up between Lady Boldon and Mr Hugh 

hesiger, telling the jury that he should at 
least prove that they were intimate friends, 
and had acted in such a way that it might 
easily be inferred that they were engaged to be 
married. Under these circumstances, it was 
plain that if a later will existed which took 
this large estate away from Lady Boldon in the 
event of her marrying a second time, and gave 
it to another, both Lady Boldon and _ the 
sage whom she had a goed chosen as 
ner second husband would have the very 


strongest interest in getting possession of that | 


risoner 
e had 


will, and suppressing it. The male 
had in their hearing confessed that 


administered to the solicitor who had the will 


(and who had apparently been induced to kee 
it secret) a powerful drug, and that he ha 
tiken the will from the dead man’s room. 
Now, strictly speaking, that might not be 
evidence against Lady Boldon; but he was 
entitled to say this—somebody administered 
this drug; it was greatly to Lady Boldon’s 
interest that it should be administered ; were 
there circumstances, relevant facts, which could 
be sworn to, which connected Lady Boldon 
with the unfortunate solicitor’s death, showing, 
in fact, that she was a ty to it? He feared 
that there were such facts in abundance. It 
seemed, indeed, as if hers had been the moving 
spirit in the whole matter; for it could hardly 
be denied that she procured, copied with her 
own hand, and gave to her confederate, the 
prescription for the poison—nay, more, that she 
accompanied him when he purchased it. 

Lady Boldon, continued Sir Edward, had 
made a confession ; but although there could be 
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little doubt that it was true in the main, he 
did not intend to rely on it to any great 
extent. He could easily understand that his 
learned friend would urge fairly, and with 
vreat effect, that in making that confession, 
Lady Boldon had but one object in view—the 
screening of her lover. That — had failed, 
by reason of the frank, and, he would add, 
manly, confession of his guilt which the male 
prisoner had made ; and although Lady Boldon’s 
statement remained, it would for him, Sir 
Edward, to support the case for the Crown by 
independent testimony. That he was prepared 
to do. He would prove that Lady Boldon had 
visited the unfortunate solicitor on the after- 
noon of his death. But whether it was she 
who, with her own hand, had administered 
the drug, or the prisoner who had pleaded 
guilty, was a matter of indifference. It was 
really immaterial. If she counselled the deed, 
if she lent her aid to the other prisoner in the 
accomplishment of it, she was an accessory 
before the fact, and equally guilty with him. 
And the clearest proof of her complicity was 
this—that the will, the will which stripped 
Lady Boldon of the wealth she had - 
enjoying, the moment she gave her hand to 
any man in marriage, was found under some 
other papers in a locked drawer of Lady 
Boldon’s writing-table. 

Hugh Thesiger started as these words were 
uttered, and threw a quick glance—a look of 
wonder and of grave reproach on Lady 
Boldon. 

Hardly any one noticed this, however. 
Everybody was looking at Lady Boldon; she 


sat perfectly still, her hands resting in her lap, 


her eyes cast down. Only, at the mention of 
the finding of the will, a troubled, anxious 
_ expression crossed her face. 
| hen the tedious process of examination of 
_ witnesses was gone through. 
Mr Soames was characteristically mild in his 


' manner when he cross-examined the witnesses 


for the Crown. It was his principle that a 
man can more easily be coaxed than bullied 
_ into making admissions. He had no difficulty 
in eliciting from Matthew Fane the fact that 
Mr Felix was, to the best of his belief, alive, 
_ and sleeping a natural sleep, when he returned 
| to the office at half-past four. 
_  *Had any suspicion crossed your mind, Mr 
Fane, as to your employer’s condition, you 
would at once have gone for assistance ?’ 
‘Yes ; certainly.’ 
did not 


‘And as you 
one 

‘It never occurred to me to do that. I saw 
no cause for alarm,’ said Mr Fane. 

‘Exactly.—Now, as to this alleged will. Do 
you know anything about it?’ 

‘I was not present when it was signed.’ 

‘ No—no. q don’t mean that. Can you 
identify it in any way?—Just hand it up to 
the witness.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fane, glancing at the document 
from the corner of his eye. ‘I engrossed it, 
It is in my own handwriting,’ 

‘Do you know why it was not produced at 
the — of Sir Richard’s death ?’ 

‘ 

0. 


summon any 


‘Do you know where it was at the time of 
his death ? 

‘No, sir’ 

‘Can you tell us anything about its adven- 
tures after it left your hands? 

‘No; 1 can’t, sir.’ 

don’t know whether Mr Felix had 
it 

*I can’t say, sir.’ 

‘Or whether Lady Boldon knew of it?’ 

‘I don’t suppose she did, sir,’ said the 
witness with apparent simplicity. 

‘You mean that you know nothing from 
which you could have inferred that she must 
have been aware of the existence of this 
will? 

‘Exactly, sir.’ 

‘Exactly what? asked the judge sharply. 

‘Exactly what the counsel said, my lord, 
said Fane. ‘I knew no reason why Lady Boldon 
should have known of the will. She might, 
or she might not, for all 1 can tell.’ 

‘When did you see it last?’ resumed Mr 
Soames. 

‘When I gave it to Mr Felix after engrossing 
it—before it was signed.’ 

‘Then you can form no idea as to who had 
kept it since Sir Richard’s death?’ put in the 


judge. 

Ro, my lord.’ 

‘Nor how it came to be found at Roby 
Chase ?” 

‘No, my lord.’ 

The other witnesses were called, one after 
the other, including some experts in hand- 
writing, to prove the handwriting of the 
a as well as the witnesses who had 
een called at the inquest, and the detectives 
who found the will. Then Sir Edward declared 
that his case was closed ; and Mr Justice Cherry 
announced that the court would adjourn for 
half an hour. 


BAMBOO AND ITS USES. 


A Museum or an Exhibition arranged for the 
single purpose of illustrating the innumerable 
and varied uses to which the Bamboo is put 
would be neither a small nor an uninteresting 
one. Exterminate the bamboo, and the poor 
Chinaman is deprived of his big sun-hat, and 
the wealthier Chinaman of the soles of his 
shoes. But although we are inclined to associate 
bamboo chiefly with the Chinese, yet it is 
hardly if at all less important to the natives of 
India, the Malays, the Dyaks of Borneo, and 
the Japanese. The gracefulness and beauty of 
its foliage render it au irresistibly attractive 
subject to the Japanese artist. And, indeed, 
hardly a fitter frame could be desired to an 
outline of Fusiyama, the Peerless Mountain, 
than a cluster of slender bamboos gracefully 
arching the foreground. Hardly a screen, fan, 
vase, or lacquer tray but probably owes more 
or less of its decoration to the feathery leafage 
of the bamboo. And if some invieible power 
were suddenly to abolish all traces and sugges- 
tions of it, many a Kensington drawing-room 
would become surprisingly modified. 
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The Chinese cultivate it in plantations. They 
have a method of keeping the shoots cut down 
close to the ground for three years, not allow- 
ing them to grow until the fourth. These 
young shoots, besides being boiled and serving 
as fresh vegetables, are also preserved by dif- 
ferent methods, being either candied or pickled. 
One of the medicines of Chinese Lag to 
called tabachir, is extracted from the bamboo, 
being developed from a fluid secreted in the 
joints. But if the leaves possessed the wonder- 
ful properties claimed for them, there would 
be no need to extract tabachir. A charm 
against sickness or misfortune has only to be 
written on a bamboo leaf, the leaf burnt, and 
the ashes mixed with tea and drunk. Whilst 
speaking of it as food and medicine, a more 
direct application may be mentioned: ad- 
ministered externally in the form of bastinado, 
bamboo has extinguished the life of many an 
unhappy wretch, depriving him of the existence 
which it might also have been the means of 
supporting. A most barbarous form of punish- 
ment consists in tying down the victim over 
several growing bamboo stumps cut down 
close to the ground and sharpened to a point. 
In ‘pidgin-English, ‘Bamboo chow-chow’ is 
e term expressing the application of the 


In some — bamboo forms the only 
material in the construction of a house. The 
framework consists of poles lashed together 
with long strips of the outer fibre; the roof 
is thatched with the leaves, the walls are of 
matting, and for flooring the largest poles are 
split into narrow strips. In Borneo the houses 
are built thus, and there also the same material 
is exclusively used in the construction of path- 
ways round the faces of precipices, and of 
bridges spanning the streams and gorges. Some 
of these native bridges are formed of a single 
bamboo for a footway, and a smaller one 
for a handrail—the very simplification of a 
bridge. These bridge-builders smoke tobacco- 
ipes which are a kind of large hubble-bubble 
aed of the same material as their houses 
and bridges. More than thirteen centuries ago, 
in the year 550, a small hollow bamboo cane 
—so it is said—formed the packing-case in 
which the first silkworms’ eggs were smuggled 
from China to Constantinople by two Persian 
monks in the service of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian. 

Some of the oldest Chinese books consisted 
simply of strips of bamboo pared thin, upon 
which the writing was scratched. And to-day, 
“aod is made from the inner part of the stem 

aten into a pulp. From this paper the thick 
soles of Chinese shoes are made. From the 
fibre also is manufactured a very light, cool 
material, which not only the Chinaman but the 
European resident uses for summer clothing, the 
only difference being in the fashion of the 
garments. 

The rain-coats which in wet weather make 
the coolies and the jinricsha and sampan-men 
look like strange big bedraggled birds, are made 
simply of dried bamboo leaves, The leaves also 
serve as bedding for cattle, and the shavings 
are used to stuff pillows and beds, Ropes 
and cables are made from the fibre, and masts 


from the poles. One species has so hard a 
surface that it can be used for a whetstone. 
On the busy wharfs where steamers load or 
discharge, the weight of heavy loads is dis- 
tributed amongst a dozen or more coolies by 
an ingenious but simple arrangement of bamboo 
poles. In the same way, large blocks of stone 
are transported as rapidly as one can walk. 
Burdens light enough for one man are carried 
suspended from either end of a bamboo carried 
across the shoulder. But a load for two men 
would be slung from the centre, each man 
taking an end of the pole on his shoulder. In 
this way, pigs, poultry, and vegetables go to 
market ; and the hawkers and itinerant restau- 
rants transport their stalls about the streets. 

One of the simplest and at the same time 
prettiest uses of bamboo is probably familiar 
to every reader in the form of the ordinary 
Japanese fan. A piece of bamboo about a foot 
long with a joint in the middle is taken. One 
half forms the handle; and the other half, 
split down to the joint into numerous fine 
strips, which, being spread out, form the frame- 
work upon which the paper is pasted. And 
frequently enough, its only decoration will be 
a simple, boldly drawn a ted of bamboo, In 
front of nearly every tombstone in a Japanese 
cemetery may be seen a short length of bamboo 
forming a very simple vase, containing a small 
branch of green leaves or a few flowers. 

It would be tedious to do more than 
enumerate all the miscellaneous articles which 
bamboo enters into the construction of—such 
as handles for pens, brushes, and agricultural 
tools; holders for pens or joss-sticks; fishing- 
rods, water-pipes, carved tobacco-boxes, mats, 
sedan-chairs, cages, stools, flutes, shopkeepers’ 
measures of both length and capacity, and a 
host of other articles literally ‘too numerous to 
mention.’ 

Regarding its use as fuel, the following quaint 
lines from the book of Messer Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, forms an interesting example of 
travellers’ tales in those days, when travellers 
were so few that there was little fear of their 
meeting with contradiction. He says: ‘The 
people cut the green canes, of which there are 
vast numbers, and set fire to a heap of them 
at once. After they have been awhile burning, 
they burst asunder, and this makes such a loud 
report, that you might hear it ten miles off. 
In’ fact, any one unused to this noise who 
should hear it unexpectedly might easily go 
into a swound or die of fright. But those 
who are used to it care nothing about it. 
Hence those who are not used to it stuff their 
ears well with cotton, and wrap up their heads 
and faces with all the clothes they can muster, 
and so they get along until they have become 
used to the sound....I1 tell you the truth, 
however, when I say that the first time you 
hear it, nothing can be more alarming.’ 

In those climes where the bamboo does not 
flourish, but where humanity boasts of a higher 
civilisation, the mathematician proves with deep 
abstrusities of « and y that a cylinder is the 
strongest form a material can take. He simpl 
recognises in the style of architecture whic 
nature adopts in bones as well as bamboos, a 
combination of strength and lightness, which he 
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clumsily endeavours to imitate in hollow rods 
for his clanking machinery. Yet he conde- 
scends to lean upon a yard of bamboo for a 
walking-stick. 


ROMANCE OF A BULLOCK CART. 
By Roperic BETHUNE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


THERE is not much romance in a Bullock Cart, 
yet it was in such a vulgar vehicle that old 
Stanley Brown found the only romance in his 
life, and the foundation of one of the largest 
fortunes that was ever taken out of Buenos 
Ayres. He was not old then, for it was twenty- 
three years ago that the incidents herein related 
occurred. In fact, he is not very old now; but, 
as the nervous and mental strains he encoun- 
tered at that time had whitened his curly 
auburn locks, he became known as ‘Old Stanley 
Brown’ from that date. Brown is an aristo- 
cratic name, and in high request; and as there 
was another clerk in the house of Gilroy & 
Company who bore it, it became necessary to 
distinguish between them. The one was simply 
Mister Brown, the other (the junior) received 
his full cognomen, familiarly Stanley Brown. 

The Paraguayan war had just closed; trade 
was beginning to look up, and everybody anti- 
cipated a high old time. The two railways 
that have now become the great trunk lines— 
Southern and Western—were unable to accom- 
modate all the traffic which quickly followed on 
the peace, and long trains of bullock carts still 
continued to bring produce in from the camp. 
These found temporary resting-places in great 
open spaces, which were sloughs of despond in 
wet weather, and Deserts of Sahara in dry. 
They are now pleasant lounging-places almost 
in the heart of a great city, shady with foliage, 
and redolent of flowers, the Plaza Once on the 
western, and the Plaza Constitucion on the 
southern sides of Buenos Ayres. The principal 
merchants had barraccas or storehouses at both 

lazas, one of which belonged to the great 
Englich house of Gilroy & Company. 

After the bad years of the war, the revival 
of trade had put every one in good spirits. 
Every person engaged in it had frequent spells 
of extra work; but they had their periods of 
rest between seasons, or between the arrivals of 
ships, when sport in the daytime and gaiety in 
the evening held sway. The English com- 
munity—then much smaller in numbers than 
now—were a happy family. Tom might call on 
Dick, and say, ‘Il have come to dine,’ without 
exciting any astonishment; and Harry might 
ride out to Fred’s quinta at Quilmes or Bel- 
grano, and declare his intention of stopping a 
week, without inducing his host to set a dog at 
him. Hospitality was such a common thing 
that nobody would dream of calling it sacred. 
The officers and men of Her Majesty’s ill-fated 
Dotterel found that out when they were all 
made tipsy on champagne at the Palermo sports 
meeting. They had dropped their anchor in 
the roads unexpectedly, and special races with 
special prizes had to be hurriedly extemporised. 


Lieutenant Block and Engineer Setscrew made 
asses of themselves with the temas; but that 
is another story, as Rudyard the racontist would 
say. 
aa the central offices of Gilroy & Company, 
both principals and clerks were in a state of 
complacent satisfaction with themselves and 
each other; for they had just cleared off a 
large consignment from England, and their 
return cargo had not yet arrived from the 
camp. The slack tide between this flow of 
imports and ebb of exports would be celebrated 
that evening by a baile in the Quinta Gilroy. 
The young men were in eager anticipation of 
spending a jolly night, for the ‘old man,’ as 
irreverently called their principal—was 
famous for his hospitality. Bazle is Spanish for 
a ball; but no such white-chokered and black- 
clothed solemnitude was then known in Buenos 
Ayres. It only meant a dancing party—the 
gentlemen in light ducks or nankeen garments, 
and the ladies in the flimsiest of muslin. The 
dancing would be both within and without the 
house. The garden lit up with Chinese 
lanterns. The newly imported windmill would 
force water-jets from the fountains. The clus- 
tering grapes were ready for plucking; those 
few who delighted in fresh ripe figs might 
regale to their heart’s content; and there would 
be unlimited iced champagne. In those days 
the English community, as they delighted to 


| Style themselves, conformed more to the exi- 


gences of climate than to the demands of stiff- 
necked imitation of home customs. They sought 
their own comfort, and were happy in the 
quest, rather than—as now—in the vain pre- 
tence of posing as genuine habitués of Maytair. 

There might have been a vulgar reason for 
this—there was but one English tailor in 
Buenos Ayres, and he was only a Scotsman. 
True, sometimes the starch would melt in the 
“gga collars, and the ladies’ skirts might 

sadly rumpled and torn; but these were 
trifles, and did not interfere with their enjoy- 
ment. They were all courteous and considerate, 
and in the quiet grottos and under the arching 
vine-trees there was formed many a romantic 
attachment, wherein young hearts had it all 
their own way, wherein the great business of 
human life and the story of creation went 
on. 

It might appear that Stanley Brown was the 
only diligent clerk in Gilroy’s office. He alone 
was poring over a big wool ledger; the others 
were chatting and laughing and smoking. A 
familiar slap on the shoulder made him look 


p. 

‘I say, Stanley, have you not finished yet? 
‘Well, I don’t know,’ replied Stanley ; ‘there 
is a discrepancy in the sheep-skins.’ 


‘Hang the sheep-skins! What matter a few 
sheep-skins 

‘Hang them by all means, if that would 
only balance the account.’ 

‘Write off the balance. What does it matter? 
Have a smoke.’ 

‘You had better not utter such awful heresy 
before Mr Brown,’ said Stanley. 

‘I can’t see, for the life of me, why such 
valuable time as yours and mine should be 
wasted over a few trumpery sheep-skins. Why, 
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with half a day’s pay, I could buy all your dis- 
crepancies in the season.’ 

‘Quite so. But ~ see it is not the sheep- 
skins that make the bother; it is the figures 
when they don’t come right.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t understand. But let us talk 
about something else.’ 

‘What is it now?’ asked Stanley. 

‘You are a real good-hearted sort of fellow. 
Ain't you, Stanley ? 

‘Oh, you want something.’ 

‘Yes; of course; but it won’t cost you any- 
thing—only a bit of your usual good-nature. 
I want you to give me a chance with little 
Miss Chumley to-night.’ 

‘Oh! Ah! replied poor Stanley with a 

ng, for he nourished sweet thoughts about 

iss Chumley himself. ‘What can I do?’ 

‘I want you to get her away from Mr Brown 
—he is after her too, hang him! Take her 
for a walk down the quinta. When you meet 
me, leave her with me. Will you do that, like 
a good fellow ?’ 

tanley, like the good-natured numskull 
that he was, weakly consented; and then, as 


ideas came slowly into his brain, he asked: | 
‘Mr Brown! what does he want with Miss. 


Chumley ?” 

‘To make her Mrs Brown, of course.” 

‘And do you want to make her Mrs Bow- 
man ?” 

‘Well, dear boy, it would - not be 
such a long engagement, if old Gilroy would 
consent,’ 

Stanley stroked his downy whisker. He had 
looked on Mr Brown as a confirmed old bache- 
lor, old enough to have been Miss Chumley’s 
papa; but when this idea was put to him like 
that, he had to admit to himself that there was 
nothing preposterous in it, for Mr Brown was 
a well-preserved gentleman, and held a respon- 
sible and gf paid post. The other con- 
tinued: ‘The old fox thinks we don’t know 
about it. If it was only the cash he was after, 
why does he not take her aunt? She would 
jump at him. But to steal the little niece— 
it would be a Jephthah’s sacrifice—it would, by 
jingo 

Although hazy in the knowledge of all 
history, sacred or profane, the young fellow 
thought he had made a good point there, and 
repeated it: ‘A Jephthah sacrifice, by jingo !’ 

Stanley continued stroking his cheek, and 
asked hesitatingly : ‘Is there an understanding 
betwixt you, then? 

‘Of course there is. She can’t misunderstand 
my attentions,’ 

‘Does she—does she—l-like you?’ 

‘I know I have made an impression. I 
believe it is a regular case of spoons. You 
might have noticed it at the cricket match ; 
but I suppose you were too busy with your 
play to notice anything.’ 

At that moment Stanley’s energies were de- 
voted to the bottling up of his own internal 
perturbation, and he dia not notice the ludicrous 
vanity of Mr Bowman’s speech and manner, 
‘Has she—has she told you so?’ 

‘Well, I can’t go quite so far as to say that,’ 
said Mr Bowman with a modest deprecatory 
smile, ‘But I intend she shall tell me to-night ; 


and so she will, if you will only fence off that 
old fox Brown; and mind, you have pro- 
mised,’ 

‘Have 1? No. Well, it can’t be helped. 
You are entitled to your chance.’ 

‘Ta, ta,” said Mr Bowman. ‘Look after your 
sheep-skins.’ 

But Stanley had no further heart to hunt 
out his erring figures. He put away the book, 
locked his desk, and went out for a stroll and 
a smoke. 

In spite of the liberal provision made for the 
enjoyment of the guests, there was an indescrib- 
able aspect of gloom over the Gilroy party. 

The music was brilliant and harmonious as 
ever; the rooms within and the gardens with- 
out were lit up like a fairy dream; the young 
people were dancing as merrily as is their 
wont, and popping of corks and hurrying 
waiters proclaimed that the bodily desires of 
the creature were being gratified. But there 
was something which jarred with it all. Middle- 
aged and elderly people were conversing gravely 
in whispers. The laughter of youth was not 
quite so boisterous as was usual at those parties 
where everybody knew everybody. The pauses 
between the dances were unnecessarily long. 
The genial gentlemen who welcomed any excuse 
for a drink forgot sometimes to invite their 
friends to crack a bottle together. Clearly, there 
was a want of go in the party. The brothers 
Gilroy, as hosts, were doing their best; but in 
some unaccountable fashion would drift into a 
corner and remain there until conscience pricked 
them, and they would start off anew to chat to 
their guests and stimulate the merriment. It 
was plain they did so under a sense of duty 
with prececupied minds, 

Stanley had strolled into the central patio 
from the garden. He did not feel well satisfied 
with himself. He had, according to promise, 
after dancing with Miss Chumley, walked with 
her down the arcade of vines, she rattling on 
in a happy mood about the clusters of grapes, 
and the astonishing and delightful absence of 
mosquitoes, that season. He had noticed it, 
and also that they had been spared the usual 
plague of flies that come in February. He 
might have spent a delightful half-hour with 
her, when they encountered Mr Bowman, and re- 
membering his reluctant promise, he made some 
excuse, and surrendered her to his colleague in 
office. He thought he saw an offended look of 
surprise in the young lady’s glance as he turned 
away. He was not sure, but the suspicion 
made him still more uncomfortable. It was 
his foolish habit to believe in everybody but 
himself, and he quite credited the vain boast- 
ing of his rival when he announced himself as 
the young lady’s favourite. Now, he was tor- 
menting himself with the vague pain of having 
lost something which he never possessed. In 
this mood he stumbled across his namesake Mr 
Brown. 

‘Ho, Stanley! Enjoying yourself, of course.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Stanley vaguely. 

‘You don’t look like it. A young fellow like 
you should be dancing all night. Go and get 

old of Mr Gilroy’s niece.’ 

‘I have just been dancing with Miss 
Chumley.’ 
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‘Where is she now? I don’t see her.’ 

‘She is with Bowman in the quinta, replied 
Stanley in a melancholy tone. 

‘Arve you going to let him cut you out?’ 

This was very kind of Mr Brown, Stanle 
was surprised. It did not sound like a remar 
that would come from a gentleman who had 
matrimonial intentions towards the lady. 

But before he could reply, Mr Brown con- 
tinued: ‘By the way—excuse me talking shop 
for a minute—whose turn is it for the barraccas, 
yours or Bowman’s ?’ 

‘Bowman’s, sir: I had the last consign- 
ment.’ 

‘I wish it were yours. He gives us enough 
to do in the office correcting his mistakes.’ 

Stanley felt a guilty pang connected with 
those lost sheep-skins, and did not answer. 

‘Well, it. will be time enough to-morrow to 
give him his instructions; but, as I said before, 
I wish it had been your turn, for the Lady 
Gertrude is only a chartered ship, and the cargo 
rather an important one.’ 

Stanley thought of offering to take up the 
duty ; but before he could reply, Miss Chumley 
entered alone from the quinta. He stepped 
forward hesitatingly ; but she dexterously slipped 
in between the two gentlemen, and giving him 
a cool nod, addressed herself to Mr Brown. 
‘Are you two discussing business? For shame !’ 

‘We have quite finished ; and here is Stanley 
Brown looking out for a partner,’ 

‘But your dancing days are not yet done, 
Mr Brown; and although it is not leap-year, 
I ask you to give me a dance.’ 

‘1 will try, said Mr Brown gallantly. 

She went off smiling, on Mr Brown’s arm, 
with the indescribable grace of the English 
| portefia—the grace of the southern-born damsel 
| combined with the freedom of English descent 
| and education. The smile was not addressed to 
Stanley, yet he felt as vaguely relieved as he 
was before vaguely uncomfortable. Ere he 
could analyse his feelings, his mental processes 
being slow, Bowman came sauntering in from 
the quinta, a huge cigar in his mouth, 

‘Ha! Stanley, old man,’ was his salutation. 

‘It has not come off, then?’ inquired 
| Stanley. 
| ‘No, not yet; but it will. Fact is, she is 
scared, like the rest of them ;’ and he actually 
turned round to expectorate in one of the large 
tubs which held the plants that adorned the 

— Evidently his cigar did not agree with 

im 


‘Scared! What do you mean?’ 

‘Pooh! This yarn about the yellow fever.’ 

‘Explain. I don’t understand.’ 

‘Of course not—you never do understand. 
It is now a fact that the fever has broken out 
at the Boca. Government have been doing 
their best to hide it; but down there, they 
are dying like flies—twenty deaths to-day, by 
Jingo!’ 

Engrossed as Stanley had been with his 
duties, he had never paid much attention to 
the reports that came in about the advance of 
the epidemic that had broken out two months 
previously in the upper provinces, and how it 
was advancing steadily towards the capital. 
Like many others, he believed, if he gave it 


a thought at all, that it could never jump over 
the broad expanse of the river Plate. But here 
it was, and he received the news with a chill- 
ing sensation of dread. He could only rep] 
after a pause: ‘And Miss Chumley is scared, 
is she? 

‘Yes, It is evidently not the time to talk 
love to her.’ 

‘Ha! quite so, Does she know of it? Has 
she been told?’ 

‘I suppose so. ’Pon my honour, can’t say, 
But I say, old boy’—and Bowman sidled up 
to him entreatingly—‘we are chums, you know; 
let me have a fair chance. There she is, waltz- 
ing away with old Brown, hang him! Give 
me a fair chance, and I will cut him out.’ 

‘Have you not had your fair chance? Have 
you not spoken to her already ?’ 

‘Well, you know, I was just beginning, when 
she sort of pulled me up. But you know she 
could not guess what 1 was going to say, or 
4 would have waited. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Stanley did not know what to think. Bow- 
man was an insignificant-looking young man, 
with light-blue, shifty eyes; but he was choke- 
full of vanity, which he called self-esteem. 
Stanley himself was really a handsome fellow, 
but he did not know it. 

‘How can I give you a fair chance?’ he 
inquired, 

‘It is my turn to take tally of those dashed 
bullock carts, and I will be in dust and grease 
for the next fortnight. If you take my place, 
I will sce her again before they go to the 
camp. Do promise, old fellow, and I will work 
double tides next time, I will indeed.’ 

‘That depends,’ said Stanley, touched on a 
tender point. ‘I can only obey orders; and so 
must you, Bowman.’ 

‘Obey orders, of course. But if you say 
“Yes,” I can tell the governor. Why do you 
hesitate ?” 

don’t hesitate ; but’—— 

‘Thanks, old man. I knew you would do it. 
You are a good fellow.’ 

‘Here, Bowman—don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not promising.’ 

But Bowman was off, and skipped in among 
the dancers. He heard the last words of his 
friend distinctly, but he heeded them not; he 
was quite prepared, if necessary, to swear that 
he did not hear them. He indulged in a quiet 
chuckle to himself, and determined to settle the 
mutter promptly. He watched his opportunity 
to address his supposed rival, Mr tan, to 
whose face he was much more respectful than 
behind his back. Mr Brown was at that 
moment helping Miss Chumley to an ice; but 
soon the young lady was claimed by another 
partner, and left the way clear for him. 

‘Ha! Bowman, enjoying yourself, said Mr 
Brown. 

‘Trying to do. It is rather slow. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

‘No; I don’t, But you are a used-up young 
man.’ 

‘I suppose, sir, there is a reason for it, if 
a is any truth in this story about Yellow 
ack,’ 

‘I fear it is only too true.’ 
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‘But it never came to Buenos Ayres before. 
Do you know if it did, sir?’ 

‘] have never heard of it coming farther 
south than Brazil—that is, coming to stay—and 
therefore I am in great hopes that these few 
cases will end the matter. The Government 
have declared hitherto that it is only confined 
to the poor fellows who were prisoners of war 
in Paraguay and Brazil. I quite believe them ; 
so you must not be frightened.’ 

‘I am not frightened.—But excuse me, sir, a 
moment, as I _— not have another oppor- 
tunity. I wanted to mention that Stanley 
Brown has agreed to take my turn with the 
lading of the Lady Gertrude.’ 

Mr Brown looked at him keenly. 

The young fellow blushed, and said hurriedly : 
‘Oh, believe me, sir; it is not that. I care no 
more for Yellow Jack than that’—snapping his 
fingers; ‘I believe our factory is as safe as a 
church. It is only for a mutual convenience 
of our own, I will take up the next two 
turns.’ 

‘All right, then. I am glad to hear it,’ said 
Mr Brown with a smile. 

‘All right, is it?’ muttered Bowman, glancing 
at himself in one of the panel mirrors. ‘If he 
knew the real reason, he would not say it was 
all right.’ 

For the rest of the night he took care to 
keep out of Stanley’s way. He looked upon 
his fellow-clerk as one of the ‘softies’ out of 
whom it. was justifiable to exact as much 
friendly service as possible. He knew from 
experience that Stanley would not create un- 
pleasantness by contradicting his story ; yet it 
was not advisable to give him an opportunity 
to renew the conversation, until at Sas after 
he had received his orders to go off to the 
barracca. 


BRITISH DESERTERS IN TIME OF 
WAR. 


Ixy most military conquerors the genius for 
plunder has been largely developed ; to Napoleon 
Bonaparte belongs the credit, or discredit, 
which is much the same thing, of reducing the 
—— toa system. It was the special duty of 

ominique Vivant, Baron de Denon, Director of 
the Museum at Paris—known to the soldiers 
by his familiar nickname of the ‘ Auctioneer’—to 
follow him in his campaigns, to select objects 
of value in every conquered city, for the pur- 

ose of adding them to the treasures of the 

ouvre. He fulfilled his mission with such 
affection that he has been accused—probably 
with truth—of appropriating a portion of the 
spoils. That such portion was neither small nor 
valueless, we may, by reference to the practice 
of his military companions and co-adventurers 
in such cases, rest assured, 

As for the marshals and generals of the 
Empire, for the plunder they were enabled to 
amass, the reader must be referred to the pages 
of Madame de Rémusat. Without trenching 
upon this authority, we may give a few 
examples, in illustration of our opening. Mar- 
shal Soult was eager in his search for ‘Lurillos 
and Velasquezes, and possessed a fine collection. 


The special predilection of Junot, Due d’Abrantés, 
was gems and precious stones. To him belongs 
the peculiar infamy of having despoiled the 
famous gold crown of the Virgin in the cathe- 
dral at Toledo of the emerald of matchless 
colour and value which formerly surmounted 
the diadem. The act was done with the 
dexterity of an accomplished ‘cracksman.’ 
With the observation, ‘Ceci doit étre 4 moi,’ 
he deftly twisted off the emerald with his 
finger and thumb and put the gem in his 
pocket. The French general who occupied the 
scorial carried away the gold and jewelled 
shrine which held the charred relics of St 
Lawrence. He had the grace, next day, to 
return the relics, tied up in a blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, accompanied with an apolo- 
getic note, but, with the careful thoughtfulness 
of his fellows, retained the gold and jewelled 
shrine. 

We might multiply examples, but these few 
shall suffice. Throughout the Peninsula, it was 
common for sacristans to show strangers articles 
of church-plate and jewellery which had been 
concealed under ground, in the hope of pre- 
serving them from the rapacity of the invader. 
This hope was oftentimes doomed to 
ment. The soldier of Napoleon had graduated 
in the school of plunder, and the cache which 
baffled his experience must indeed be clever. 
New masonry, a slight unevenness or inequality 
in the ground, were sufficient to awaken his 
suspicions ; water was called in, to indicate, by 
absorption, recesses where coin or valuables 
might be stowed away. The name of the 
individual whose scent for wine was so acute 
that it guided him with unerring accuracy to 
the spot where ‘prime growths’ had been con- 
ound, has not been preserved to us. Anony- 
mous as he is, he was scarcely a figment of 
the imagination, or ‘gifts’ which might excite 
the envy of a gourmet would not have been 
noticed by grave historians of the Peninsular 


ar, 
The ‘Soldier of Fortune,’ like Junot and his 
comrades, who ‘carried a marshal’s biton in 
his knapsack, was unknown to the English 
service. By the maxims of that service, and 
the position he occupied in the Peninsula, the 
soldier of Sir Arthur Wellesley was precluded 
from plunder. After a town was captured by 
storm, and his blood was heated by resistance 
and strong waters, we all know the English 
soldier did plunder. In the search for ‘loot,’ 
he laboured under difficulties and disadvantages 
which did not trouble his French opponent. 
The English soldier was in a friendly country : 
if his ‘friends and allies’ left him to do the 
fighting, and hated him cordially into the bar- 
gain, it was all in the day’s business: he had 
no cause to grumble. If caught pilfering even 
from the routed French, instead of earning a 
marshal’s baton, Tommy Atkins stood a fair 
chance of making the acquaintance of the 
y his victories—and they profited to some 
purpose—were the jackals of the English army. 
Of the five and a half million dollars which 
are said to have formed part of the spoils of 
Vittoria, only a fiftieth part reached the hands 
of the English general. The rest fell into the 
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hands of marauders, the majority of whom 
were non-combatants, not amenable to disci- 
i? and richly as they deserved the halter, 
ar too numerous to be hanged. 

It was inevitable under such circumstances 
that the English soldier should begin to think. 
When he looked around him, he found ample 
food for reflection. The English army was 
suffering from the mismanagement of its Gov- 
ernment and the War Office, which had become 
so chronic, so persistent, and withal so danger- 
ous. In marked contrast with the completeness 
of Napoleon’s hospital service, the English 
medi and ambulance departments were 
wretched ; the cutting tools were so worthless, 
that but for those captured from the French, 
the siege of certain fortified strongholds must 
have been abandoned; the military chest was 
empty ; the commissariat often miserably sup- 
plied ; and Tommy Atkins—the most magnifi- 
cent soldier the world has ever seen—was fre- 
gently without, his food. ‘The bar to our 
elicity,’ says one of the officers of the famous 
Light Brigade, ‘was the want of money, as, 
independent of long arrears already due, the 
military chest continued so very poor that it 
could not afford to give us more than a fort- 
night's pay during these three months; and 
..+ Wwe were obliged to sell silver spoons, 
watches, and everything of value we possessed, 
to purchase the common necessaries of life.’ If 
this was the case with the officers, it told, we 
may be certain, with ten times greater force 
upon the British private and his comrades. 

Tommy Atkins was not an acute reasoner, 
and a reasoner, however ‘acute,’ seldom argues 
with logical accuracy on an empty stomach. 
He put two and two together, and, as some- 
times occurs in such cases, put them ‘together’ 
wrong. The inevitable result followed : deser- 
tions from the British army became numerous. 
Out of that circumstance, History has painted 
one of the most ghastly pictures which can be 
suggested to the mind of an Englishman: side 
by side with the French who fell in the 
breach at Ciudad Rodrigo, says Sir W. F. 
Napier, ‘many British deserters—desperate men 
—were bayoneted.’ 

They sought death because no alternative 
was open to them. If they escaped it in 
the breach or the battle-field, they knew it 
must find them among the prisoners. Several 
deserters taken after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
were shot. Some of these men were bad and 
irreclaimable ; others were merely thoughtless 
and reckless, To every one who could produce 
a fair record from his commanding officer, mere 
was invariably extended. Six utterly blac 
sheep were shot near the village of Ituera. One 
protested against the legality of his sentence 
on the ground that until he had received the 
arrears of pay due to him at the time of his 
desertion, his judges were in no position to 
condemn him. The pleading lost none of its 
significance because it was uttered in front of 
the degraded man’s coffin, in sight of the 
troops who were assembled to witness his 
execution. 

Desertion to the enemy is a crime of the 
blackest character ; it transforms the man who 


hands in the blood of his former comrades, 
Although desertion in time of peace is far too 
frequent in our service, the British soldier 
rarely deserts in war-time, unless special induce- 
ments seem held out to him. This is partly 
proved by the fact that although the War 
Office repeated its lamentable blunders in the 
Crimea, British deserters to the Russians were 
few and far between. On the other hand, in 
Canada, at the time of the Indian Mutinies, 
when England required the services of every 
one of her soldiers, desertions became so fre- 
uent and so scandalous, that they provoked 
the most indignant comments from General 
Eyre upon the subject. The men were led to 
believe they would obtain employment in the 
States ; and as no excuse can be found for such 
fellows, it is very satisfactory to be able to add 
that they lived to repent their folly. Few as 
the cases of desertion to the enemy are, there 
are some which can be explained away by no 
hypothesis of pique, or passion, or impulse, or 
even of ‘pure cussedness,’ The strangest, per- 
haps, on record is that of a sergeant in the 
artillery, whose name, even at this distance of 
time, we purposely withhold. This man deserted 
to the enemy at the siege of the Mahratta for- 
tress of Bhurtpore in 1825-26. The sergeant 
was a Waterloo man, and had always been a 
steady, good soldier, who regularly remitted a 
ortion of his pay to his old mother in Eng- 
and. No conceivable cause could be assigned 
for the base act of treachery by which this 
man brought disgrace on himself. He was seen 
pointing the guns against his former comrades, 
and is believed to have given information to 
the enemy of the hour of relieving trenches. 
The result was one which must have been 
taken into the wretched man’s calculation at 
the moment he went over. Bhurtpore fell ; and 
the sergeant was caught, tried by court-martial, 
and most deservedly and most righteously 
hanged out of hand. 


ON HER WEDDING DAY. 
By GeorGe G. FarquHar. 


Ir was a quiet wedding—no show, no fuss, 
no flurry, but just unostentatious and decorous, 
as best beseems the ceremony. No carriage even. 
Only a step separated Ben Varley’s cottage from 
the church, and old Ben, with his daughter, 
the bride, and her cousin, Kate Fletcher, had 
walked the distance. Dick Ford and his ‘best- 
man,’ Reuben Greeme, in like wise reached the 
ancient, lichened edifice. The little building 
was well-nigh full of interested fisher-folk, a 
state of repletion which the rector’s most 
learned sermons failed to bring about on 
Sundays. Various ejaculations uttered in would- 
be undertones—‘ Doesn’ her luik bonnie ?’ ‘She’s 
a nor I like to see;’ ‘Gray suits her, it 
o’—from the women, with sundry sniggerings 
and _ rib-diggings on the part of the men, 
marked the passage of the ‘happy pair’ as, 
leaving the church, they trod the leaf-strewn 
path of the churchyard. 

‘Eh, but he’s fort’nit? to get sich a winsome 
young woman, said Miss Mitchell, an elderly 


deserts into a murderer, because he imbrues his 


spinster. 
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‘¢She noan knows what she’s venturin’ on, 
replied Mrs Hogan, whose husband was 
reckoned the most henpecked man in Port St 
Bede. ‘The troubles, the worrits o’ men folk’s 
enow to drive a body crazy. Oh, I know it, 
Miss Mitchell, nobody better, shaking her 
head dolefully. 

‘Guid luck go wi’ ye, Mrs Ford,’ chorused 
the women ; and ‘May ye iver be blithe, Dick,’ 
shouted the men. 

Dick smiled, and raised his hat awkwardly — 
it being the first time he had ever donned a 
silk hat, he did not feel at home in it— 
while Esther clung more tightly to his arm 
as the good wishes thronged in on every side. 
Bride and bridegroom came first, of course ; 
Rube Grweme linked next with Kate; then 
followed, in straggling order, old Ben and 
Dick’s father—his mother, like Esther’s, had 
long been at rest beneath the shade of the 
church tower—Bob Yardes, Ralph Thwaites 
with Mrs Thwaites, Simeon Howker and wife, 
and other friends who had been invited to 
celebrate the event. And so the little train 
wended down to the Trawlers’ Inn, in the big 
up-stairs room of which the wedding breakfast 
was spread. 

The weather since early morn had been none 
of the best ; a tempest hovered in the air. The 
elms in the churchyard creaked and bent their 
tops, although no wind was astir; the hush 
that presaged the coming storm was painful in 
its brooding stillness. The long-drawn roar of 
the ocean smote the ears of the wedding party 
as they left the church; from the hill, the 
waves could be seen breaking far out to sea, 
overleaping and licking the Fork Rocks like 
angry tongues of flame round a martyr at the 
stake. The wind, too, had come, at first in 
short, fitful gusts, gradually prolonged, until, 
before the inn was reached, the full force of its 
strength was put forth. Heavy drops of rain 
fell spattering on the uneven cobbles of the 
street, and on the gray shales of the 


roofs. 

‘We shall hae it noo,’ muttered Reuben to 
Kate, glancing with puckered brow to seaward. 
‘There’ll be no boats ventur out to-neet, 
I’m thinkin’. 

‘Nay, an’ I hope not,’ was the reply. 

Kate was too engrossed just then to give 
more than a laconic answer—too much engrossed 
in the study of her cousin’s gray dress, in 
considering what improvements its style, fit, 
and texture were susceptible of, anent the time 
when she herself should take the foremost 
place in such another procession. Besides, she 
resented the transference of Rube’s attentions 
from her own pretty self to the black, 
wrathful elements. What place have storms 
and discord in the music of marriage bells? 
Verily, none. They might reserve themselves— 
at least, so Kate thought—for a later period. 

But her pique soon wore off when the 
company was seated round the loaded table at 
the Trawlers’ Inn. Here, the sullen moan of 
the wind, the thunder of the sea, the patter of 
the rain, were forgotten in a flow of boisterous 
humour more appropriate to the occasion. 
Geniality and high spirits blotted them from 
the memory as effectually as if they were 


non-existent. The season was to be a season of 
joy, despite all drawbacks, and right jovially 
was it inaugurated. Mine host had catered to 
taste. 

There were speeches of course—speeches a 
little disjointed, perhaps, but full of pleasant 
banter, and of that species of wit denominated 
‘proad.’? The homely sentiments were received 
with vast applause, and the lively  sallies 
evoked grins and laughter that showed a 
thorough appreciation of their point. 

Dick rose to reply. On entering the inn, he 
had been in sore perplexity as to whether he 
should remove his gloves or not, his knowledge 
of the usages of ‘society’ not extending to 
certainty on the matter. In fear lest he should 
violate some unknown canon of etiquette, and 

robably remembering the trouble he had had 
in getting them on, he finally decided to 
retain the lavender-coloured ‘hand-shoes’ as 
long as he could endure the infliction. When 
he now stood up, he twitched nervously at 
them, thereby unwittingly drawing attention to 
the rents between the fingers. ‘Friends all,’ 
he began. ‘For Esther an’ mysen I thank you 
every one for what you’ve said about wishin’ us 
both good fortun’.. We mean to pull together 
all through life, as t’ parson said, “till death do 
us part”—an’ I hope that’ll be a goodish 
while yet. As for them other things you’ve 
aimost all spoken aboot—well, you’ve had a 
go at me to-day, an’ welcome; an’ I hope I 
shall have a chance one o’ these days o’ havin’ 
a go at some o’ you,’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ broke in Simeon Howker. 

A loud burst of merriment greeted the 
interruption. Simeon’s exclamation had been 
simply thrown in to fill up the hiatus caused 
by Dick’s momentary hesitation. A vile mis- 
construction had been put upon his sympa- 
thetic encouragement, and it only needed his 
wife’s angry glance to drive away for that day 
all ~ Simeon’s enthusiasm and appetite. 

‘Well, continued Dick as soon as the mirth 
had subsided, ‘I trust you'll all luik back 
o’ this day wi’ as mich pleasure as I allays 
shall—an’ I can’t wish you better nor that. 
Let me thank you again, for Esther an’ mysen’. 
An’ now you mun a’ hae a bit o’ bride- 
cake.’ 

The sugared pyramid in the centre of the 
table had been specially ordered and baked 
at Jennings’s, of Merpetend. Admiring eyes 
made it their cynosure; it was unanimously 
voted a real chef-@euvre of the confectioner’s art. 
Hardly had Kate taken up the knife wherewith 
to cut the cake, when the landlord of the 
Trawlers’ Inn hastily entered the room. His 
usually placid visage was pale with agitation ; 
he plied his short legs rapidly as he hurried 
across the floor to utter a few breathless words 
into the ears of Ralph Thwaites, the smack- 
owner. 

‘I hopes you’ll all excuse me,’ Ralph said, 
rising quickly to his feet. ‘I’m called away 
sudden. Theer’s a ship on the Forks!’ 

Instantly, the smack-owner’s excitement was 
communicated to the rest of the company. 
Thwaites could have been summoned for one 
purpose only: an effort was about to be made 
to save the crew of the ill-fated vessel. 
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There was no lifeboat at Port St Bede, the 
nearest station being at Morperland, ten miles 
distant. Unfortunately, the absence of the 
means of help does not imply absence of its 
need, for in blustering weather the services of 
a lifeboat were only too frequently required at 
Port St Bede. The fishermen, however, had 
organisel a volunteer crew, captained by 
Thwaites, and many lives hal Graeme’s pilot 
gig venturously snatched from the sea’s maw. 
Dick was only one of a dozen—to their eternal 
honour, be it said—who often pitted their lives 
against wind and wave to succour their tempest- 
smitten fellows. 

‘Theer’s a ship on the Forks !’ said Thwaites. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before Rube also rose. ‘I mun go too,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘An’ I, cried Bob Yardes, making for the 
doorway. 

Straightway, the whole assembly followed 
suit. There was a stampede for the door—the 
women impelled thereto by mingled dread and 
curiosity ; the men, by a laudable desire to help, 
should their help unfortunately be required. 
Dick seemed to hesitate a moment before he 
also rose to his feet and sidled from the table. 

‘You need not go to-day, Dick,’ murmured 
Esther tremulously ; ‘surely not to-day ?’ 

‘Nay, nay, my lass, don’t talk so,’ replied 
Dick with a smile. ‘I may be o’ some use 
down theer. Think a bit. Theer’s men aboard 
that ship belike as ha’e wives an’ sweethearts 
at home, wearin’ their e’en out for ’em. You 
can tell what their feelin’s is, just as I can. 
You wouldn’t hae me stop here, easy an’ 
comfortable, if I could do aught for ’em; now, 
would you, lass?’ 

Esther made no answer. She dared not 
trust herself to words; she felt that her 
utterance would show the selfishness she well 
knew was at the bottom of her reluctance to 
let her husband go. Yet how hard it was to 
forswear her thoughts ! 

‘Come, cheer up, Esther,’ added Dick, kiss- 
ing her. ‘We’ve had t boat out i’ as ugly 
weather as this before, an’ you may be sure 
I won’t stop away fro’ you a minute more’n I 
can help. I'll just step across home an’ doff 
these fine clothes; I must not spoil them.’ 

Meanwhile, the whole population of the 
village had gathered on the shore. Overhead, 
the murky clouds sped rapidly by, so low that 
they appeared to touch the rugged headlands 
to north and south of the little bay. The air 
was darkened, as it were dusk. Vast mountains 
of water curled and broke over the beach with 
thunder-like peals, hissing and spuming up to 
the very feet of the watchers. The chill, 
cutting rain beat in their faces so fiercely that 
they could scarcely discern the quivering ship 
that was beating out her heart upon the rocks. 
Heavy seas swept her decks, on which the 
stump of the mizzen was the only spar left 
standing ; fore and main mast had both gone 
by the board. She was fast upon the Forks, 
every succeeding wave just lifting her clear to 
dash her down again upon the jagged mass. 

A man had been despatched on horseback to 
apprise the Morperland lifeboat crew of the 
disaster ; but it was plain that before aid could 


arrive from that quarter, the vessel would be 
a total wreck. She could not hold together 
much longer; the adamantine battering-ram 
of the Forks was fast splintering her timbers 
to matchwood. The barque ional was doomed, 
No rocket could reach her; the sole hope lay 
in the possibility of a boat approaching near 
enough to throw a life-line aboard. The possi- 
bility! We had all but said the eet 4 
Yet the attempt was about to be made, 
Already the fishermen had run Greme’s pilot 
gig down to the water’s edge, and already one 
luckless essay had been made to launch her, 
An incoming wave had filled her and_ tossed 
her back mockingly upon the shingle, her 
crew scrambling to land as best they might, 
Tom Croft with his arm broken. 

Dick arrived just as the catastrophe occurred ; 
he was now dressed in oilskins. Esther followed 
him, a cloak thrown over her wedding dress, 
and a heavy shawl supplanting bridal veil and 
orange blossoms. Dick mechanically stepped 
forward and took Tom’s place in the boat. 

The second attempt was more successful, for, 
although some water was shipped, the gig 
safely topped the advancing wave and rode in 
deep water. Now came the struggle—the un- 
equal combat between man’s puny strength, 
backed by courage and determination, and 
the convulsive ged of the sea’s onslaught. 
Anxious eyes, half blinded by the driving send 
and salt spray, followed the frail craft as her 
oars plunged deeply below the swirling surge, 
rose and dropped again. Now she was seen on 
the crests of the billows which broke around 
her in clouds of foam, and anon she dis- 
appeared wholly in their hollows. 

ot yet, however, had she felt the full brunt 
of the seas. Open as the bay was, the protec- 
tion it afforded was appreciable, so much so, 
that no sooner had the gig got clear of its 
shelter than the change became terribly appar- 
ent. She no longer met the oncoming waves 
head on, but broadside; she pitched and 
staggered, the oars rising and falling spasmodic- 
ally like the tentacles of some floundering sea- 
monster. 

‘She'll ne’er mak’ the wreck, exclaimed 
Ben Varley fearfully. ‘Ne’er i’ this world 
can she do ’t Sure as I’m livin’, they ’ll be 
swamped if they go forrarder.’ 

He had but spoken the words when a huge 
sea struck her. It hurled her back into the 
trough, the waters breaking high overhead and 

uring into her. For some seconds she was 
invisible; at length she rose, heavy and inert. 
She was floating keel upwards, 

‘My God! old Ben cried hoarsely, ‘she’s 
over—she’s capsized.’ 

Esther, standing near, heard the dire exclama- 
tion; but it was not necessary to hear—she 
had seen, Yet no cry escaped her lips. She 
simply stood there, as ldo pale with a death- 
like pallor, mute and motionless. She was 
still staring, with stony gaze, in the direction 
of the overturned boat, when her father touched 
her gently on the shoulder. 

‘Come, wv lass,’ he said, in hushed tones. 
‘Thee’d be best at home. Come.’ 

Esther put her hand to her throat; a muffled 
sob struggled for utterance, but no tears came, 
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Silently, she took her father’s arm and hastened 
away. Hers was of the grief that is too deep- 
lying for outcry—a sorrow that gnaws the 
heart-strings. 

Two hours later, the cart on which the 
Morperland lifeboat had been transported over- 
land rumbled down to the beach. In the 
interval, however, the ship on the Fork Rocks 
had gone to pieces. One of her crew, are 
to a fragment of floating wreckage, was picke 
up by the lifeboat, which also brought ashore 
the only survivors of the rescue party—Rube 
Greme and Bob Yardes, both of whom had 
managed to hang on to the boat’s keel when 
she capsized. 

Brooding sorrow long gloomed the little 
fishing thorp of Port St Bede—sorrow for 
brave, stilled hearts. And over the cottage of 
old Ben rests a sombre pall that time has 
failed to raise, or the holy light of resignation 
to pierce. 


AN UNFASHIONABLE LOCALITY. 


It is eleven o'clock on a week-day morning ; 
the long unsavoury thoroughfare is swarming 
with a crowd of eager, anxious faces; the air 
is filled with a babel of discordant cries; the 
hoarse shouting of men, the shrill, strident 
tones of women, and the thin piping treble of 
children, are all mingled in one huge volume 
of sound. The clamour of voices jars on the 
ear and frets the nerves, Ever and again a 
burst of laughter, loud and boisterous, rises 
above the universal din, Some minutes elapse 
before individual notes and intelligible accents 
can be distinguished amidst the unceasing strife 
of tongues, the beating of heavy knives upon 
butchers’ blocks, and the quick, sharp, splitting 
rattle of crockery handled by an expert sales- 
man. For this strenuous, palpitating mass of 
vulgar humanity is on business bent. These 
‘set a are here to buy and te sell. But of the 
myers, very few will have in their pockets 
more than a ‘splendid shilling’ wherewith to 
— the food of the family for the day. 
ufficient for the day sufficeth for them. 


This busy, bustling thoroughfare, lying mid- 
way between London’s broad river and one of 
the great high-roads leading into Essex, is the 
poor man’s market; and in the vast variety 
of choice it offers him, the market will take 


a lot of beating. Autolycus may here snap 
> many an unconsidered trifle, which, after 
adorning the home or the person of Lady 
Beautiful, has found its way eastward, and can 
be bought any morning in this unfashionable 
locality for a small joke and a few coppers. 
Supersensitive people who can’t appreciate 
rough mother-wit had better keep out of the 
poor man’s market. 

Starting from the new railway station which 
the East London Company have recently built 
themselves in this quarter, and steering due 
north, we are soon in the heart of the crowd, 
which is ree prime joints at threepence 
and fourpence “full weight ;’ chops and steaks 
at fivepence and sixpence, and fish: the 
appetising skate, the humble herring, the 
toothsome plaice, the dainty mackerel, and the 


succulent haddock, at ‘any price yon like, 
ladies,’ as the salesman shouts incessantly while 
he bangs the cutting-board viciously with 
his murderous-looking knife. The stalls and 
boards and barrows stand as thick as they can 
stick, each with its little knot of customers, 
who are daily disappointed to find that, 
notwithstanding the most diligent efforts, they 
never succeed in discovering more than four 
farthings in a ge 

Green-stuff lies about in heaps. Potatoes to 
right of us, potatoes to left of us, piled up in 
bins and baskets, or sold at the cart’s tail. 
Fruit in bulk is being hawked in a dozen 
places. Eggs are everywhere. The boxes are 
opened in the public street, and with a noble 
disregard for everything on wheels, are left 
standing in the roadway until the market 
closes, 

The living stream which fills the space 
between the double row of stalls is composed 
chiefly of women, many of them with infants 
in arms or children tugging at their skirts. 
They are the wives of dock labourers and 
longshoremen. They are women employed in 
the lower and worst-paid departments of human 
industry. Some, alack! are women sinking into 
the deepest abysses of shame and sinful misery. 
Coarse, blowsy, drinuk-sodden cheeks, sunken 
eyes, and faces haggard with care, and stamped 
with vice, are, alas! to be seen too frequently ; 
but, happily, they are in the minority. None of 
these ill-clad, badly-fed women but live hard 
lives, which are reflected in the hardness of 
their features. Always in close contact with 
the ugly side of existence, its painful influence 
soon works havoc in their personal appearance. 
A shawl thrown over the head suffices many 
of them for protection from the weather. On 
fine days there will always be a large propor- 
tion who think headgear of any sort quite 
unnecessary. A stranger cannot fail to notice 
that nearly every woman wears enormous ear- 
drops ; frequently she also displays a wonderful 
brooch of alarming dimensions; and invariably 
pays for her seers from something she calls 
a purse, which as a rule she always keeps in 
her bosom. It is remarkable, too, how large 
a number wear the wedding ring and keeper. 
The small vanities and amiable weaknesses of 
feminine nature may surely be pardoned these 
poor, faded, and workworn daughters of Eve. 

With an empty sugar-box for a platform, a 
big-boned, woolly-headed negro, whose broad 
black face is wrinkled with smiles and brim- 
ming over with fun, is discoursing with great 
volubility, and to the evident amusement of 
his mixed female congregation, upon the mani- 
fold virtues of his Electric Blood Mixture and 
patent Purifying Pills. He announces himself 
as Doctor Belshazzar from the Gold Coast, and 
addresses his audience indifferently as ‘ladies of 
England and mothers of London.” He is a 
sharp, shrewd fellow; and although the bulk 
of his talk is an incoherent gabble of ‘learned’ 
words with ‘thundering sound, garnished with 
a few rough jokes and several witticisms well 
understood by the women, he sells his pills 
and his potion at threepence a bottle and 
three-halfpence a box as fast as his white 
attendant can hand them out. 
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A few paces bring us into the presence of 
a rival professor of the art of healing. This 
gentleman’s belief in the credulity of poor 
humanity is profound and unshaken. Since it 
is built upon an experience the most varied 
and extensive, doubtless he does well to shape 
his policy by it. He exhibits a diploma dated 
from Philadelphia, and is ‘got up’ to impress 
the spectators with an overpowering sense of 
the authority and respectability of the legiti- 
mate practitioner. Immaculate stove-pipe hat, 
black frock of sober cut, irreproachable trousers 
and boots, expansive white shirt front, spotless 
collar, and cuffs to match. He threw up an 
excellent position in America, and left the pro- 
fession in disgust when he discovered what 
humbug the practice of medicine really is. Of 
course, he became a marked man, and in every 
country of Europe the hospital schools were 
banded against him. In the course of his 
wanderings, he visited Tibet, and from the 
Mahatmas—about whom Mrs Besant had been 
writing to the newspapers—he obtained the 
recipe of their wonderful Elixir of Life and 
Plenipotent Pills of Health. These he offers to 
the British public at fourpence the bottle and 
twopence the box. But why that section of 
the British public which uses the poor man’s 
market eek rush to buy an Elixir of Life 
must remain one of the unsolved problems of 
human nature. At intervals—that is, when 
there is a temporary cessation in the transfer 
of pence and parcels—our M.D. distributes 
samples of his miraculous lozenge for all 
diseases of the chest and lungs. He has only 
a very few boxes with him this morning, 
which he refuses to sell, but will give gratui- 
person who is suffering from a 
‘The lozenge, bear in mind, 
ily doctor ! 


tously to any 
cough or a cold. 
will be on sale next week.’ 

Moving cs the street past the display of 


hardware and crockery, the Dutch herring-man, 
and the purveyors of the internal arrangements 
of sheep and cattle—giving a fearful glance at 
certain gruesome-looking rds whereon one 
sees exhibited a number of small heaps of 
animal food, which the salesman is bawling at 
‘twopence a lot, ladies, where you like, on’y 
a ’—we soon reach the millinery and soft 
goods department, the dealers in bric-d-brac, 
and hawkers of the hundred-and-one etceteras 
always to be seen in these places. Thrown to- 
gether upon the ground are dresses and dress 
skirts, in silk, satin, and stuff; petticoats and 
corsets, bodices and blouses, here a pile of bed- 
clothing, there window-curtains and carpeting ; 
while in close companionship to these are boots 
and shoes of every description and in all con- 
ditions—the soiled dancing-shoe of beauty hob- 
nobbing with the heavy clouted boot of the 
navvy. Women are trying on jackets and 
mantles, or cheapening cloaks and overalls, buy- 
ing for a few pence yards of ribbon or cards 
of lace, and for less than the price of a friendly 
drink, setting themselves up in flowers, feathers, 
and fancy trimmings. There is always a pretty 
thick crowd of womankind hereabouts, turning 
over the frippery and finery appertaining to 
the sex, and unconsciously proving their close 
affinity to the divinities of the social Olympus. 
A more touching spectacle, since it appeals to 


the better side of the eternal feminine, is 
the large number who are sorting out toys for 
the children, the overplus and damaged stock 
of some wholesale warehouse. One notes with 
satisfaction the softer light which gleams in the 
mother’s eye, and steals gently over her features, 
refining and subduing them, as she lingers over 
a doll with a pretty face but minus an arm, 
or a horse covered with real hair but wanting 
a leg. The buyers are all women. Very rarely, 
indeed, is a man seen amongst them. It is 
only the seller who belongs to the masculine 
persuasion. 

A curious thing about the market is that 
while the purchasers are nearly all females, the 
vendors are nearly all males. There is, how- 
ever, one corner devoted to the interests of the 
British workman. Here, sometimes, he may be 
seen examining a wonderful collection of tools 
= odds and ends from the factory and work- 
shop. 

But we have now got to the northern outlet 
of this busy haunt of humankind. A church 
clock is striking twelve. In another hour the 
bloomy flush of life will be fading. Two hours 
hence it will have fled, and the thoroughfare 
have again become nothing but a dull, dirty, 
uninteresting street. 


‘IS IT STRANGE? 


I. 
Waen the day is slowly dying, 

And the stars begin to peep, 
While the summer flowers are lying 
Bathed in dew and kindly sleep, 

By my door I stand and listen 
For a dear loved step again ; 

Is it strange the tears should glisten 
When I wait so long in vain? 

Is it strange the sob should gather 
As a token of my pain? 


Il. 
Day by day flies by without him, 
Ne’er a message of his love. 
Shall I, can I, dare to doubt him, 
Once as true as heaven above ? 
Once so eager I should listen, 
Does he treat me with disdain ? 
Is it strange the tears will glisten 
When I ask myself, in vain, 
*Is he false to me, my lover? 
Will he never come again ?’ 


In. 

Every hope is quenched in sadness, 
Even life grows dark to me, 

When a sudden tale of gladness 
Comes across the deep blue sea. 

Standing in the shadow dreary, 
Waiting with a wild unrest, 

Is it strange a footstep near me 
Tells of him that I love best ? 

Is it strange I should be weeping 
When he clasps me to his breast? 

Artgur L. Sabon. 
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